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From the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
MISS DELIA A. WEBSTER, AND THE 
ESCAPE OF SLAVES. 

This lady was present at the great Enxst- 
ern Convention, At the request of individu- 
als she was brought forward and introduced 
to the meeting. A friend, whose name we 
cannot recall, made a statement of some 
length on her behalf. ‘This statement averred 
that she was an abolitionist and not a coloni- 
zationist; that she was so before she went to 
Kentucky and while she was there; that while 
there she did aid ia the escape of slaves— 
having on more than one oceasion emptied 
her purse for the purpose; and that she aided 
the escape of the very slaves, on charge of 
which she was arrested. ‘The object of the 
Statement was te reconcile these facts with 
certain remarks in Miss Webster's letters am 
book—particularly, her denial, ia Kentucky, 
that she was an abolitionist and had done the 
things alledged. The plain Saxon of the ex- 
planation was, that her letters were written 
for her friends and not forthe public, and that 
as they knew her sentiments before she lett, 
and certain equivocal passages were under- 
ecored, &c., aud she assured them of “no 
ehange”’ in her views, they would under- 
Stand thei, though written so as naturally 

to ive her kee i 








thus in order to get any word to her friends. 
And on the other point, the explanation was 
a play upon the word “seduce’’—that she did 
not seduce slaves to run away, to be sure, 
but only counselled or aided such as were of 
thomestves disposed to go. 

We never saw Miss Webster before; and 
we never read her book until on our way from 
the Convention—having there bought it, 
mainly to lend our mite towards relieving her 
of her pecuniary embarrassments consequent 
on her prosecution. We would gladly aid 
her farther. Nothing but claims higher than 
all personal considerations should ever lead 
us to say, what we now feel compelled to. 

We were not a little annoyed with the ex- 
planation as given to the Convention, and 
were on the point more than once of express- 
ing our condemnation of it. Since reading 
the book, we fee! bound to siy, we hope we 
may never hear it again. We pass over all 
that might be said about the letters to friends. 
We fix only npon her denial! of having aided 
the escape of slaves. She admits in Boston, 
by her tiend, that she did it. In her book 
and in Kentucky, she denies it. Nor will 
we admit for a moment that any play upon 
the term “seduce,” is to relieve her of the 
charge and the guilt of falsehood, in the case. 
It is not true, as the explanation affirmed, that 
all Miss Webster did in her book and in Ken- 
tucky was to deny the mere act of seducing 
slaves, She denied more, as the extracts will 
show. And if she did not, she knew right 
well that denying that, in the way she did, 
was understood as denying more. 

While in jail, before her trial, on the 231 
of November, she wrote to Richard Buckner, 
Esq., Judge of Fayette Cireuit,Court, implor- 
ing his intervention on Ifer behalf. She tells 
him, pp. 30, 31,—*"The face is the heaven 
of the soul; and both physiognomists and 
phrenologists give me the chagacter of being 
candid, ingenuous, frank, open-hearted, and 
confiding.” And five lines farther on, she 
adds—*] have never in any way, shape, or 
manner, seduced or endeavored to seduce any 
servant whatever to leave his or her master 
or mistress. And I defy any one to bring 
forward an instance in my whole history, that 
would comport with anything of that charae- 
ter.” On the 2d of December she writes to 
M. C. Johnson,Esq., to solicit his services 
as counsel. She says, p. 39, “Conscious of 
innocence, and with a heart free frem guile, 
1 take the liberty to say, my imprisonment is 
an act of cruelty, injustice, and oppression, 
without a parallel this side the broad Atlan- 
tic. 1 cannot comprehend why itis, I should 
belso persecuted by this most worthy Common- 
wealth. I have said nothing to merit the an- 
imosity or displ of this community.— 

* © My support and confidence is uot 
in the breath of witnesses, but in the stubbor- 
ness of Truth. But though my character is 
as far above suspicion as the skies above tho 
pavement, | know too well what innocence is 
often doomed to suffer.” On the trial a Mr. 

Grant testifies, p. 41, “I talked with Miss 
Webster in relation to!Lewisand thenegroes, 
and she denied that she had anything todo 
with them, and said she knew nothing about 
them.” 





Webster republishes the testimony, without 
a word of contradiction. After her convie- 
tion she writes to one of herattorneys in strong 
censure of the verdict, and p. 57 asks, “Now 
sir, has all been done thatecan bedone?. Must 
I be driven to the last, most mortifying re- 
sort of all, toask a pardon ef the Governor 
for an offence which [| never committed?”— 
And she concludes her letter, p. 58, by af- 
firming, that she not only “aims to regulate 
her whole conduet—her heart—her affections, 
and her sympathies by the laws of God and 
humanity.”’ but “has never violated the laws 
of her couatry.”” Soon after, she petitions 
the Governor for pardon. Then she repeats 
that she is “compelled to ask a pardon for an 
offence of which she is not guilty,” and de- 
elares unequivocally “that she is not guilty 
of the crime imputed toher.” Subsequently 
she asked for a new trial. In doing so, she 
said, under oath, that “she knew no one could 
possibly be procured who would swear that 
any negroes went in the hack with her, or 
that she knew anything about them, or was 
in any way or manner implicated in their es- 
cape, unless they swore falsely.’ ‘To add 
foree to her own, she also procures and pre- 
sents the affidavit of Mr. Fairbank, who sol- 
emnly swears, “1 do know to a positive cer- 
tainty, that Miss Websteris innocent of aid 
ing and assisting Lewis, wife and child toes. 
cape.” And thea to crown all, Miss Web- 
ster comes home, writes her book, declares, 
p- 83, thatup to that time she has “never 
yet read any publication issued by the aboli- 
tionists,” and is ‘as bitterly opposed to what 
is termed “.Vevro Stealing,’ as Kentuckians 
themselves.” 

We ask any honest man to read these ex- 
treets—and these by no means give the whole 
strength of the case—and reconcile them, 
if he can, with the statements made and 
the facts admitted in Convention, It is 
impossible. Judge Buckner, Governor Ow- 
sley, and the other parties clearly undes- 
stood Miss Delia A. Webster to deny all 
participation in the escape of any slaves, and 
especially of those in question, She knew 
they so understood her. She meant they 
should do so. Her language, in the manner 
and circumstances of it, was an unquallified 
aflirmation to that effect. For one, we will 
admit of no hidden meanings or play of terns 
to explain itaway. We will be no party to 
any such deception and explanation, Slave- 
holders though they be, we say the governor 
and others who were appealed to and inter- 

F \) | 


w ‘iets as admit- 
ted atthe Boston meeting, will feel, and just- 
ly that they were imposed upon and insult- 
ed. 

We speak strongly. We think the ease 
demands it—not that we have no eare for 
Miss Webster, but more tor the cause of the 
slave and the reputation of the abolition body. 
We deem it vital to our hold on the public 
conscience, and our whole usefulness in be- 
half of the slave, saying nothing of its own 
intrinsic obligation, that we maintain, as abo- 
litionists, on all occasions, a character for 
truth, above all duplicity and beyond suspi- 
cion. The public must feel, and especially 
the South, that in all matters coming within 
our own knowledge,our character for trath is 
rigorously honest and unbending. In exact 
proportion as it is otherwise our power of 
good for the slave is gone. Be it, that men 
regard us as funities and enthusiists. So long 
as they believe us also honest and true, they 
will at least respect, and respecting feel us, 
but nota momentlonger. And we ask, with 
deep concern, if equivocations and deceptions 
such as those of the present case are to have 
our countenance or toleration, how long it will 
be before our very name as abolitionists shall 
be as distinctive of deception and falsehood 
as of sympathy for the slave? 

Besides, we hope the time will come, when 
appeals will be made to executive clemency 
in behalf of poor Torrey, and other captives 
in slaveholding dungeoas. Such afpeals, 
we think, should be accompanied with a frank 
and honest statement of what the individuals 
in question did and did not do, in the respec. 
tive eases. And we confess we do not wish 
discredit thrown on all such statements, and 
defeat dashed on all such efforts in advance, 
by the impression, warranted by such facts 
as the present,thatjabolitionists are not to be 
believed when they thus approach the seat of 
authority and power, 

We think then the time has come to speak 
plainly on this question. We do not mean 
the general question of the rightfulness of aid- 
ing the eseape of slaves. Admitting that, if 
you will, we maintiia that itcan never be a 
duty to do it, and then lie about it. When- 
ever and wherever it isa duty to do the thing 
it is equally a duty to acknowledge it, when 
in the providence of God it becomes necessa- 
ry to do so or to deny it. Aud he that does 
it and is not ready when thus summoned, to 
own it, and take the consequences, be they 
what they may, runs before he is sent. A 
thing done rightfully and of duty, is nomore 
to be concealed and denied when interrogated 
than is allegiance to Christ. Indeed such 
thing, so done, is eae ey and’ to conceal 
or deny it is to conceal or deny allegiance it- 
self. It isto deny and forsake the master 
just where we are bound to confess and fol- 

ow him. The course of the primitive Christ- 





Others testify the same; and Miss | 


ians was the true one. ‘Their religious meet- 
| ings wero as directly in violition of the Roe 


iain, a3 aiding the eseope of alives is of alive 





| law. Still they heli them, priv tely of 
course, for trey could hold them in no other 
| way. But let the Rovean officer intorro rat 


j them, and whea did they refuse to advait the 
fret of their meetings, aad to stite fully what 
they did an did not do at them; or when de- 
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Sold, riven, scourged, 


ny that they were Christians? Such, we be- 
lieve, is the only true Obristian proceeding 
in the present case. Ch pst does not ask us 
to do a deed for him, that we are not ready, 
at any time, to confess ‘honk And we do 





not believe that he will thank us for any syin- 
pathies for the slave that We are not as ready 
to confess as we are to exercise. 

We are sorry thus to speak, but we feel 
compelled to it. We think the cause of 
trath and freedoin dema it. We counsel 
all abolitionists who hav 
be arrested atthe South 
ing the escape of men 
dom, to make a clean bi 
nothing—to deny nothi 
and then throw themscly 
idence and a generous p 
will command respect a 
at the hands of even sla 
any other. At all event will best honor 
Christ, and ensure the s athies and aid of 
a humane and Christian ld. 














































of it—to conceal 
to confess all— 
upona good Prov- 
» Suchacourse 
gain deliverance 
Iders sooner than 
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From the Anti-Sla 
AMERICAN WOME} 
SLAV 

Let us speak to the co 
will suit the case of a 
merican women, 

You seem to doubt w 
wrong in the eyes of A 
give neither your mind 
understanding of the s 
Slavery question, ‘The 
if the devotion of either 
necessary. But there is 
tery in it. No reading 
amination required 
subject tov techiuic 
invelves a necessity 
tion. No such thing, 
in the pleasant towns of 
rounded by a reading, 
ing people, each soul 
seems good in its own 
cumstances, and united 
and religious as tion, 
their comfort and happi 
sitting safely with sons: 
ces and nephews, cu k 
sanctuary of a free 
one so situated, know 
are only a tew days jou 
ing a part of her own 
millions of just as 


nee of one, what 
t majority of A- 


er it may not be 


your time to the 
es of the Anti- | 
ht deem it so, 
t purpose were 
ience—no mys- 
essary, No ex- 
you view the 
you suppose it 
istical inforina- 
any one living 
free States, sur- 
g, and cypher- 
exactly what 
all easy in cir- 
oluntary, civil, 
the increase of 
need any one, 
daughters, nie- 
the inviolable 
I say need any 
than that there 
and compos- 
‘two and a half 
le, depri 





it 


violated, murderedy— 
all at the will and mere ecaprice of others !— 
Ladies may sit still because they can’t some- 
how, quite inexplicably, get to feel an inter- 
est in this question :—or because their friends 
are dice with the South by marriage or mer- 
chandise—i. ¢. parties in the oulrazes—or be- 
cause they think common human feeling or 


ionists, that you | 






to let good and evil pass before one, and make 
no effort to feel a deeper interest in good than 
in evil. While it is resuscitation and new 
life to choose the good and cleave to it through 
good report and through evil report. It is 
the salvation of the soul when 

* Freedom's breath 

Comes in through ruins—late but not in 

vain 

Making exch blighted place all green with 

life again.” 

There is no need of overcoming any holy 
horror one may have of siclelise palit 
—mectings, or the like. One is not neces- 
sarily required to be potitical—conspicuous 
—or anytiing but really opposed, heart and 
soul and strength, to slavery. But one must 
do one’s duty, and take the consequence 
Your position in secfe/y, is made unequivocal 
hy you. You so conduct that no one ean 
doubt that you are deserving of the highest 
social rank, Itouvhf tobe equally clear what 
your moral rank is. Is it not your duly to 
sustain the highest! You know itis. We 
do not demand that you should go out of your 
natere and habits, but we think nothing is 
wanting but depth of feeling on your part, to 
insure your deing even as we. We do not 
think that there is anything repugnant to your 
netore or habits in the principles or measures 
of the cause. We have seen more fastidious 
and more exclusive beings than you, repent. 
asa sin ef the disposition you are cher- 
ishing as a virtue, the moment that they real- 
ly felt tat they, asinhabitants of the United 
States, were responsible for the exisience of 
Slavery. There is the most perfcet freedom 
inthe cause. All sorts of people fiud them- 
selves in mutual co-operation, without econ- 
straint or annoyanee. If you only really 
wanted the thing to be done! Ah—there, 
there alone, lies the difficulty !—e. 





RECEPTION OF FREDERICK DOUG- 
JASS, 

In the Liberator of last week, we copied 
from the Cork Examiner an account of an 
* Anti-Slavery Breakfast,’ which had been 
given at Lloyd's Hotel, Cork, to Mr. Doug- 
lass, and at which Alderman Lyons presided. 
Below is an interesting letter from James 
Havenron to the Editor of the Dublin Free- 
wan, by which it appears thatthe Lord May- 
or of Dubiin, in order to show his respect for 
Mr. Douglass, and his abhorrence of the col- 
orphobia ww high prevails in this come cmipant 
with a number of the Aldermen and Common 
Council of that city. We hope the letter of 
Mr. H. will find a place in every anti-slav- 
ery journal in the land.— Liberator. 


To rue Eprror oy rue Freeman. 
33 Heeles street, September 26th 1815. 
Dear Sir:—All your readers are fully a- 
ware of the existence of slavery in the Uni- 





womanly mercy imply something political in 
the popular and bad sense of the term; or be-| 
cause they love their own children and friends | 
so well, that the s/z/y children, born every dry | 
into Slivery, must die in Stavery too, rather 
than absorb an iota of effort; but there is no | 
great study needed—no long time required to | 
coiprehend the condition of the slaves, and 
to prove that ladies are verily guilty in sitting | 
quiet while such things are done. 

I think you look at the subject in too nar- | 
row a point of view. Itis not black people | 
that the Abolitionists care about:---it is a 
wronged, insulted, suffering peop/e: not a col- 
ored man, but outraged humanity: not ‘a 
ptekaninny.” as you heautlessly say in the 
plenitude of your prejudice, but helpless, op- 
pressed infancy. Our cause is the cause of 
the weak against the strong, for the preser- 
vation of the existence of both; and God do 
so to us and more as we are faithful to it— 
We are born into the world fora purpow; ane 
surely sell-concentration is not that purpose. 
We are here to do good as we have opportu- 
nity: to save what was lost: to do to others 
as we would they should do tous. ‘This is | 
our religion, and tt is all the religion we have. | 
We believe also, it is Christianily. For when | 
we think of the example and injunctions of 
Christ, we see that to the Chiist of the cross, 
man is never so holy 

“ As when braving the proud in defence of | 

the lowly.” 


fant, is taken from its mother and tossed in- 


be a party to the deel, whilo the mother is 


sixty thousand who are sent in the flower of 
their youth, from Virginia and Maryland on- 
ly, where they are bred for the purpose, to be 
used up on the sugar plantations. All these 
things exist siinply beeause you, and al! tho 
other influential women of the North, suffer 
it to be so, without one word of remonstrance 
—one thought of compassion—one flush of 
generous indignation, You knew enough 
NOW, my friends, too much for you to know, 
yet innocently to remain inactive from this, 
tine henceforth, and forever, 

This is a du'y:—not more ours than yours. 
As women, American women, moral beings 
not to say Christisns, intelligent beings, we 
must declare 30 as to make it plain to every 
soul we know, and act so as to prove our 
declaration sincere, that we are not—canns! 
be strengtheners of this ocanipresent guilt, by 
{sympathy or silent consivanee. It is truly 
| in omnipresent iniquity, blighting the fuir- 
{ 
| 








est characters. 
ieat, Calvinistically epoaking, to damnation, 


It is m win! sutcidemequivas , 


ted States of America, and of its peculiarly 
hideous character in that land of high profes. 
sions, Whose people declare to the world, in 
theic magnificent Decliration of Independ- 
ence, that ‘all men are born free aud equal;’ 
but whose Constitution is only noble in words 


| for in ils acts itis the very embodiment of 


tyranny—ol tyranny more galling than any 
which exists under the most despotic govern- 
ments. But all your readers are not fully a- 
ware of that contemptible prejudice against 
color, which prevails in the nominally free 
States of the Union, which depresses the en- 


| ergies of the colored man, by condemning 


him to the pursuit of the lowest eceupations 
in life. It ex¢ludes him from the social arch, 
no matter how highly eultivated his mind 
may be, no matter how gentlemanly bis man- 
ners nay be; it contines him to separate pla- 


| ces in houses of worship (except in Roman 
i| Catholic churehes, where al! men stand side 


by side as equals in the sight of God,) and 
to separate corners inthe church-yard. ‘This 
hateful prejudice meets the colored maa in 
all situations in life, and debars him from ad- 


| vancement in social life, in that country.— 


Improved public opinion is, | am happy to 
say, banishing this unworthy feeling out of 
the heart of the white men of America, and 


it is with a view of urging onward this chris- 


tian sentiment that [ now address you; not 
that there is any need for enlightenment of 
yublie opinion here or any where in Europe, 


We think we understand the feeling which | on this matter, for with us the colored man 
prompted his exclamation, * Tnasmuch as ye takes his ploee in society according to his ine 
have done this tothe least of these, my breth- | telligence, but that your many readers ia 
ren, ye have done it unto me!” Our feel-| America may know the estimation in which 
ings are outraged when a child, a little in-| we hold al! our brethren of inankind, 


Your 
readers are aware that Mr. Frederick Doug- 


to the hands of the nearest wretch that will | lass, a colored man from Ameriea, has been 


for a few weeks in our city, that he has de- 


tied, and lashed along to join some wretched | livered several lectures on slavery as it ex- 
coflle which is going to swell up the annual | ists in his country, that the Right Hon. the 
| Lord Mayor did him the kindness to take the 
| chair on ‘Iuesday last, at one of his lectures 
jin the Music Hall. 


I say nothing here of 
the enthusiastic reception given to Mr. D, at 


j all his lectures; that is now well known.— 
| But [ hasten to tell your readers, that his 


lordship was so pleased on the cecasion allu- 
ded to, that he invited Mr. Douglass and his 


| friend, Mr. James N. Baflum, to dine with 
| him, and that he treated him as an honored 


guest, respecting him beeause of his talents, 


|and his amiable manners and gentlemanly 


| deportment. 


Here we meta number of the 
| Aldermen and Common Council of Dublin, 
and many of my respectable fellow citizens. 
| Mr. Douglass was treated with marked con- 
| sideration. His health was drink (would 
that these health-drinking customs were ban- 
ished from among us,) and he was eatled on 


t» wive an account of the manner in which he | 


“ded to acquire the 
rmation he is posses 


j pression which gurroualed 


knowle lave and én- 
f, ami 


his early life (he 





! ist the de- 


=: 


is now 27 years old, and it is just seven years 
since he ran away from slavery.) This he 
did in an unaffected manner, and gave great 
sitisfiction to the entire party. tie quoted 
with great taste a passage from that fine ora- 
tion of Curran’s, in which he deseribed the 
sucreduess to liberty of British soil, upon 
which the captive stands disenthralled and 
free, as soon as his foot touched it, and he 
compared this to the condition of his own 
country, within whose immense 
there was not one spot upon which he 
stand as a freeman. The noble Dou 
liable to be seized in any part of the Union, 
and carried away into bondage again. Amer- 
ica, where is thy blush? Shake off this blot 
upon thy proud eseutcheon, and stand “ dis- 
enthralled and free under the irresistible ine 
fluence of universal emancipation.’ 

Wien Mr, Buffur rose to return thanks, 
he toll the company that Irish sympathy with 
American Abolitionists was of incaleulable 
vilue to the cause of treedom in his country, 
and he alluded in grateful terms to Mr. O'- 
Connell’s noble conduct on behalf of the out- 
raged black man, 

My object in addressing this letter to you, 
is to add to that swelling tide of enlightened 
public opinion which is in America rapidly 
swelling, and which will soon bear away be- 
fore its indignant waves those crumbling but- 
tresses which have too long separated man 
from his fellow-inan, 

Jam authorized by my friend the Lord 
Mayor, to give you the foregoing aceount of 
his attention to Mr. Douglass; he feels that 
itis impious to draw a line of demareation 
between different races of the human family, 
whoo are all alike born for the same high des- 
tiny, and he is desirous it should be known 
that he and the friends by whom he was sur- 
rounded {Tt it to be no disgrace, but, on the 
contrary, a high pleasure, to have so noble, 
so intelligent a man as Frederick Douglass 
with him at the social board. ‘To the friends 
who sympathize with me on this subject, both 
in this country and in America, I believe 
this letter will afford sincere pleasure; and I 
hope it will not be unproductive of good up- 
on the minds of some in the United States, 
who still keep aloof from their brethren, whose 
complexion God has seen fit to tinge with a 
darker hue than their own. In the expectae 
tion thet this anticipation will be realized, I 
subscribe myself faithfully yours, 


__JAMES HAUGHTON. 

Factrs.—In Ohio alone, there are 51,812 
more public scholars than in the thirteen 
slave states. 
In the free states, there are 504,835 Sab- 
bath scholars—in the slave States, only 82,- 
582. ‘The state of New York has twice as 
many Sabbath scholars as the entire thirteen 
slave States. 

After the creat break-down in 1837, a com. 
mittee was formed to ascertain as far as possi- 
ble, the amount that the North lost in an in- 
definite period in the South. It was ascer- 
tiined that Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, lost about $162,000,000; Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
#6196,000,000; New York, $200,000,000;— 
New Jersey, $13,000,000; Philadelphia, 
$79,000,000; and Ohio, 87,000,000, 

Slavery in this country, between 1830 and 
1810 committed the wholesale murder of 
100,000 human beings. 

In the chivalrous state of Mississippi, only 

one of every twenty white persons over twen- 
ty vears of age, can read. 
“'The Missionary Society of the American 
Board, in 1843, received into its treasury, up- 
wards of $310,000, Of this sum, the free 
States contributed $303,000, and the ‘gener- 
ous’ South $7,000, 

Upon the most moderate calculations, be 
tween 1820 and 1830—a space of ten years 
—not less than 320,547 human beings were 
prematurely worn out and killed on the cote 
ton and sugar plantations of the far South. 
The onl y slave States which have actually 
diminished the ber of slaves since 1790, 
are Delaware and Maryland. Delaware has 
lost 70 per cent.; Maryland 13 per cent. The 
whole increase of slaves in the Union from 
1790 to 1810, is 1,128,296, or 268 

(True Weslyan. 


ass is 





VIRGINIA, 

A correspondent of the National Intelligen- 
cer, writing from Wilton, near Richmond, 
Virginia, tus speaks of the diminution in 
the popuiation of that state 

“Thus much | have written with an eye 
te tempt to Virginia, Northern farmers. I 
have a great desire to capture this good old 
Commonwealth forthe Yankee stock of states. 
Land is cheap; I say land, of which a good 
firm may soon be made, at from three to ten 
dollars an acre—not the land on of 
the river, cleared and cultivated, but land 
where marl lies, marl worth more to the land 
than a gold mine. Society is good. ‘The 
people are a good people. Schools will come 
with a population. Lt often seems to me that 
as yet there are no people here, and | wish, 
therefore, to see them come. I have to take 
up a spy-glass to see the houses of my neigh- 
bors, ey are so far off, and yet eo near am 
I to a capital of about 24000 inhabitants, that 
I can see its spires and steeples, and almost 
hear the hum of its laborers. Back of me, and 
below me, off of the river as far as | have 
explored, I cannot find much else but woods, 
woods, woods. I ride for miles aud miles in 
the forest, looking for people. And yet this 





is the first settled, and oldest ap oy of 
Virginia! The people have gone off; they 
'h ve settled in Georgia, Alabama, Keutucky, 
'Sficsourt, Misstsstppt, Louisiana, Fiotida; 
and now, a3 if there were too many people 











~ Call that 






SS __ ——————— 
left, a bribe is held out to@he rest to goto Tex 
as! Well. if theyjwill all I cam say is, 
Northern former@y ete settle. Such 
land as you can Se York and Penn- 
sylvania.for ditty, and seventy-five, and a 
hundred dolfars iu sere, you ean buy here for 
from three to ten, [tis a shame, I say, that 
this beantiful country, so blest in climate, 
and needing 8o little, onty the fertilizing hand 
of man, should be without people. Here is 
an old venera'le river running past my door, 
ol an the Hudson, now lined with towns 
and villages—much clier than Ohto, (older 
in Settlement and geography, f mean,) but 
where are the peoplet For a hundred and 
fifty miles from Kiehmond to Norfolk, the 
first explored river running into the Atlantic 
Ocean, the home of Powhatan and Pocahon- 
tas, and the scenes of the truly chivalrous 
John Sinith—where ere the penple? Gone, 1 
say, gone to the South and West, the trom- 

Towing among them now to go to Texas! 
Virginia has ‘here depopulated herself to make 
homes elsewhete. ike ery of one set of her 

ns is, manufietures that would keep 
the people here are nothing ; Texas is every- 
thing. Were 1 a Virginian, I should esteem 
as worth more on James river, one good white 
man, than all of Texas, from the Sabine to 
the Rio del Norte. Why here is ¥Texas all 
about us, lend as cheap as in the distant Tex- 
as,and as good.” 

SOUTHERN HUMANITY. 

“Immediate measures should be taken by 
our government to restore to liberty the white 
children now held in captivity by the Cum- 
anches. In their ding expedi a- 

ainst ‘Texas, this tribe has carried off a num- 
rof children, who were spared from the 
tomahawk and scalping knife only to endure 
a life of cruel hardship and bondage. ‘lhe 
humanity of the American people is strongly 
to, and in such a cause, the appeal 
cannot be in vain, nor receive a tardy res- 
ponse. We trust that such instructions will 
promptly be sent to our Indian agents and 
military posts on the western frontier, as 
will expedite the discovery and release of 
the kidnapped children——New Orleans Com, 
Bulletin. 

‘Liberty to the white children!? Why not 
liberty to the black and yellow children, in 
the hands of white sevazes} Why should our 

overnment interfere for the liberation of a 
‘ew white children beyond its jurisdiction,and 
refuse to do anything for the liberation of the 
millions of men and women and children, at 
home,who, to say the least, have as good claim 
upon its humanity? Or rather, why liberate 
the one and Jend its power toenslave the oth- 
ert. The New Orleans editor is quite iender- 
ly affected in view of these ‘lexan children 
being doomed ‘to endure a life of eruel hard- 
ship and bondage,’ while he seems wholly 
unmindfal of the thousands of poor children 
thus doomed within the precincts of his own 
city, and some, probably, even ia his own 








Wed to oh 

a to,’ he says. 
has eet le hamantty’ heen appealed to for 
years in behalf of the millions of Americans, 
groaning in worse than Algerine bondage, 
and all in vain? And has not this same edi- 
tor sneered at, and denounced these appeals? 
Why then, talk of making appeals in behalf 

of the while children of Texas? 
No; if our government was designed to 
t the liberty of one human being under 
Vs re it was designed to protect a/l 
it distinction of color or condition.— 
And no person, of common sense, and com- 
mon intelligence, can honestly contend, that 
it is any more the duty of our government to 
interfere in behalf of the most wealthy and 
influential white person, than of the poorest 
and most despised black one in the nation. 
Troe Christionity and true humanity are 
strictly impartial. ‘The action of our govern- 
ment was never intended, by its founders, to 
contravene those principles, or in any way to 
depart from them. And he who would counsel 
such contravention or departure, must be 

false to all.—//ampshire Herald. 


Growtna Devour.—Since the separation 
of the Southern Baptists and Methodists from 
their Northern brethren, the former have been 
gtowing devout. They seem to have waked 
up wonderfully to the work of the Lord.— 
Bishop Andrew, for instance, who was sus- 
“pended for his slaveholding from the exercise 
of Episcopal functions, has not only exercis- 
ed them in defiance of the Methodist Gener- 
al Conference, but in a letter recently ad- 
dressed to his slaveholding brethren, he stirs 
them up toa new zeal for souls. He gays 
in referring to the strifes through which he 
and his brethren have passed, 

** It is now time to stop the overwhelming 
of these turbid waters, and, in their stead, to 
bring over the land the healing streams 

- of peace and holiness.” 


“A writer in the Christian Advocate of 
this city, a letter of the Bishop, 
comments on the as foll 





* Now time.” How ‘emphatic that word 

' ‘now’ is! Now that the Chureh is severed, 
‘and half herinfl tence lost—now that **South- 
ern rights”’ are secured, and a bishop may 
hold as many slaves as he pleases, let us 
“bring over the land the healing streams of 
peace and holiness.”’ Really, this reminds 
‘ub of the pious grocer who, in the morning, 
» said to his clerk, * William, have you sand- 
»@4 the sugar?” “Yes sir.” “Have you 


* owatered the molasses?” “ Yessir.” “Well 


mow come in to prayers!” 
«Bat says the Bishop, “* Let us remember 
that = — been good Fy our 
" provocation yet weimay not he jus- 
tified. What is this good cause} Slavery 
eioths Episeapacy! neither moro or less !— 
wood if you will. What was the 
nature of this “great provocation!” A mild, 
al, bat resolute effort to keep slavery 


. the epi yoo Nothing mor 
ef than that, "The littlobeok aska, # What shall 


«the done for the extirpation of the evil of sla- 


%e Y The bishops’s names are in that 


They *tearnestiy recommend” jt.— 

“wish to see it in the house of every 
Methodist.” That question with the rest of 
the book they wish read and consilered.— 
Rut lo! onn of these bishops becomes a slave- 
holder, The Church protests. Another 
bishop supports Lisa in his new position. A 





And pray, 








copvention is ealled,. The Church is torn 
asunder, Slavery is baptized, justifieds and 
sanctified. 

“ Hosannahs ring through hell’s extented 





borders, — . —_ 

And Satin’s self has thoughts of taking 

orders.” 

Observe the above is not from an abolition 
paper, but from the central organ of the Meth- 
odist Chureh of the United States—a paper 
that four years ago was among the foremost 
in its abuse boliti 
Ieporler. 


isis dali: Slavery 





SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
Ar tue Ayti-Texan Mass Meerine 18 
Fanxevin Haw. 

You told us, Sir, at the opening of this 
mecting, that ‘fexas stood on the threshhoid 
demanding admittinee to the Federal Union. 
That I understand to be the precise point 
which our action is to touch. We come to 
rally our State to meet that emergency; to 
rouse the people to protest against her en- 
trance. 

Your words, Sir, recall to my mind an an- 
ecdote of one whose living image looks down 
upon us from these walls,—I mean, Samuel 
Adams. When once his wife told him she 
expected, that day, to come into the family, a 
colored girl that one of her neighbors had giv- 
en her,—"not as a save!” said the high-sou- 
led patriot; “if she passes fais threshold, 
she leaves her fetters behind her.” 

I hail this movement, friends and fellow- 
citizens, as one of kindred spirit. It says to 
Texas, standing at our door with her consti- 
tutional provisions for Slavery, “Ouly free 
women can pass this threshold:—ouly /ree 
men ouzht to dwell under this roof!” 

I anticipate and advocate, in this movement 
all that energy and moderation, which you, 
Sir, have invoked; but I confess the dil icul- 
ty of being moderate, about Slavery, and in 
Faneuil Hail!’ (Applause.) It is hard to be 
moderate here—and as Luther said to Eras- 
mus. 

“To tread on egas without breaking them.” 

It was the word of Wellington to his troops 
on the eve of Waterloo, *What will they 
think of ns at home?” We are here, I trust, 
to put it under bonds, signed, sealed, and de- 
livered to our Senators and Representatives, 
what we shall think of them at home; what 
we expect, and what only we will sustain 
and if they do not resist the entrance of ‘Tex- 
2s asa slave State, | hope such a voice will go 
up to the Capitol from Massachusetts, as 
shall if necessary, rouse its “very stones to 
rise and mutiny!’ (Applause.) ; 

I come, to-night, with various emotions to 
sustain the resolutions before you, and [ share 
somewhat ia the hope they express. But if 
it be indeed too lave, there still are reasons 
why I wish to come aguin and again to Fan- 
euil Hall, to protest against this deed o 
Texan Annexation. I believe that only in 


stitution and Government of the nation.— 
Here, as on the Pontine marshes, sleep is 
death. One of those whose names have just 
been read to us as examples, has fallen trom 
his high estate, a warning to ua not to sit 
down in the lap of corruption. No, Sir, there 
is no safety but in battle array—there should 
be no s!umber but on your arms. 

I now hold in my hand a letter, part of a 
correspondence with the Secretary of this 
Commonwealth, who has just addressed us. 
It comes from the attorney of slaves in Vir- 
ginia, fifty in number, the descendants of a 
woman of color who, two years after the a- 
doption of our Bill of Rights, was stolen froin 
the town of Southwick, in Massachusetts; 
and now, after the lapse of two geaerat,ions 
each handing down the memory that their 
mother was free, these, her posterity, ask a 
certificate of the State of Massachusetts, that 
the Constitution of 1780 was broad enough 
to cover the rights of the long forgotten slave 
of 1782. 

God bless the noble hearts that framed it! 
They rest from their labors, and the blessings 
of their great work do follow them forever- 
more! ‘The Constitution they framed in 
1780 for the Bay State, in 1845 sweeps fifty 
hntman beings trom the grasp of the Old Do- 
minion, and places them beneath the broad 
shield of its own State Feedom. (Applause.) 

I commend the example of that forlorn and 
enslaved family to the State of Massaehu- 
setts, during the darkness of national Sla- 
very, through which she must struggle in or- 
der to preserve even her own freedom invio- 
late. Still, through the long night of forget- 
fulness to which they were consigned, have 
they clung to the little thread of tradition that 
bound them to the Hancocks, the Adamses, 
and the Otisis of Massachusetts; and still, in 
like manner, let ws hand down to our chil- 
dren, by the constancy of our protest, the 
memory of our freedoms’s birthright, and 
swear them upon her alter that they thought- 
fully * bide their time,” and omit no effort to 
take, at last, upon Slavery, a freeman’s deep 
and abiding revenge! (Applause.) 

1 believe there is power in the continual 
testimony, even of a single individual, to do 
a mighty work for Freedom. One vote sent 
Oliver Cromwell to the long Parliament.— 
Little thought the holder of that vote that his 
hand was to send Charles Stewart to the 
seaffold, in front of Whitehall; and, who that 
stants here to-night can say that his own is 
not the will, whose expression shall finall 
turn the chances of the lot! What then will 
be the moral might of the united voices of a 
Stite, in aronsing the fiiling heart of a nation! 
“Divide the thanier into single tones,” says 
the German Schiller, “and it heecomes a lul- 
laby for children; but pour it forth in one 
qnick peal, and the royal sound shall shake 
the heavens!” 

So shall it be with this Commonwealth.— 
Let her pour forth her people's voice in one 
undivided note of protestation, without wai- 
ting till parties practice self-denial, or politi- 
cians become brave: moderate I would have 
it, with you, Mr. President, but most empha- 
tie in its energy; “for the people, like the air, 
are never heard but when they speak in than- 
der.” Clear, emphatic, and undonbted, I 
would our ect might be; so as to chim and 





arrest the attention of all Christendom—so 
ery 


thot, horeafter, when on the world’s highways 





live ina land like this, 






we shall see the finger of scorn pointed at 
the -Wnited States with the taunt, “Behold 
the Republican hypocrites—the Texan slave- 
holders!” Lwould fain bave it to reply, mot 
me!—I come from old Massachusetis!” (Uni- 
versal and enthusiastic 

. Lhope much may yet be done to avert the 
disgraeeful eatastrophe. ‘I'he idea of Annex- 
ation has come suddenly upon the great body 
of our people, like the sharp, quick crack of 
the avalanche to the Swiss peasant, ona mid- 
summer’s day: while to those who have long 
watched the formation and the deciiue oi par 
ties, and the progress of political iutrigue, it 
has been the subject of long years of appre- 
hension, till, at length, they could only hope 
that the mighty fragmeat might, at least, awa- 
ken the North by the shock of its descent.— 
We have seen the North, meanwhile, enga- 
ged in driving Manchester from the market of 
Canton,—in sending ice to Calcutta, and 
granite to Louvisianay—while the green and 
gilded snake of Slavery has glided upwards, 
ull from the top of the Capitol it hangs this- 
sing at the nobler man below.’ We have 
seen the allegory of the muck-rake of Bun- 
yan, made a reality-by men of our own times, 
who suffer the temptation of the sticks and 
straws beneath their feet, to divert theireyes 
from the freeman’s erown that haugs above 
their heads. We have seen men speil-bound 
by the mean magic of place aud gaia, even 
while over the mirtor of the preseat, steals 
the giant shadow of the coming despotisia!— 
(Applause.) 

fee I trust, Sir, we shall gather, in good 
time, a throng of earnest men, and defeat the 
project of Annexation in its latest stage.— 
The throng p tat this ont, So dense- 
ly filling the floor of this hall, in spite of all 
the fury of the storm without, gives promise 
that our hope shall not go out in night. I 
trust the river-godg of the Connecticut, the 
sons of our Hawleys, our Ellsworihs, and 
Sedgwicks,will ome! be heard responding 
to the call now le on them, And when 
that spirit which first anchored in Plymouth 
Bay, the stern old heart of Puritanism, its 
cold high purpese, its remorseless determina- 
tion, its iron will, girds itself for the conflict 
with the hot zeal of the fiery South—let who 
will, tremble, 1 shall cheerfully abide the re- 
sult. (Overwhelafing applause.) 

tis to aggregate that Spirit juto one uni- 
ted and inteliigibl@ voiee,—to gather togeth- 
er the isolated opffpsition of our land, and let 
it know how strong itis, that we are here to- 
night. Our wo the work of frecdom:-- 
God bless it!—and help us to nurture our 
children to carry it on! 

The history of the past does not discourage 
me. There his ng happened that thought- 
ful men might not have foreseen. When, in 
the eomproimis' 1789, the South chose 
power, and the th bartered right for the 
certainty of gai wW easy to anticipate the 
overbearing in which would soon mark 
one party and the ~ | and shuffling pol- 
icy, the “bated Z.:-th” of the other. The 
Roman girl, at t of the Tarpeian, ask- 


her treachery= a se) saxais.gf 
that, like her, the virtue of the North lies 
smothered beneath the very reward it craved? 

‘True, no partial efforts can save us now.— 
The slave power is and always has been, 
mighty in the land. It has scattered to the 
winds the mightiest parties—it has laid 
low the fairest reputations—-it has thrown 
down the bulwarks of Saxon liberty, “cov- 
ered with the hoar of innumerable ages,”—- 
and now it looks on this last triumph as a 
check-mate, 

God grant that it may overleap itself—and 
that this effort to rally all honest men to the 
conflict, may be crowned with complete suc- 
cess. (Loud and universal applause,) 








Tinteatcen Days Larer rrom tHe Crry 
or Mexico.—We copy the following from 
the New Orleans Picayune of the 9th inst: 

La Voz del Pueblo (an opposition journal 
of the city of Mexico) furnishes the founda- 
tion of the report that negotiations are likely 
to be resumed between the United States and 
Mexico. It states that in a secret session of 
the two chambers of Congress, on the l4th 
of October, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
communicated to them that the Consul of 
the United States, resident at Mexico, had 
transmitted to him despatches from the Cab- 
inet at Washington, the tenor of which was 
as follows:—T hat, desiring to avoid hostili- 
ties between two Republics which ought to 
be firmly united by sympathy and a thousand 
ties of mutual interest, the Governmont at 
Washington was disposed to submit the af- 
fair of ‘Texas to negotiation; and that, in or- 
der to arrive at a determination of the matter 
at once re ble and b ble to both par- 
ties, it would send an envoy extraordinary, 
should the Mexican Government be disposed 
to receive him. 

The Government of Mexico replied that 
the relations between the two countries being 
broken, it could not receive the envoy in a 
public character, but would admit him as the 
simple private bearer of the message in ques- 
tion, — the condition that, first of all, the 
U.S. Government should withdraw its squad- 
ron from the waters of Vera Craz. ‘The min- 
ister added, that, without prejudice to these 
informal communications, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment would continue to take measures to 
protect the nation from a coup-de-main on the 
part of the United States. 





N. CAROLINA—BALTIMORE. 


James Cannings Fuller, well known by 
‘eputation to most of our readers, stopped a 
day in this city on his return from North 
Carolina, where he has just been to attend the 
Yearly Meeting. He gives a most encoura- 
ging account of his visit and the state of the 
cause in that part of the country. He says 
he never attended a Yearly Meecing in this 
country, where there was so much said a- 
gainst slavery, and where there seemed to be 
a better anti-slavery spirit among the mem- 
bers. In this respect he was most delightful- 
ly disappointed. Where he expected frowns, 
he met a cordial reception, and where he look- 
ed for opposition he found sympathy. 

The etate of things in North Carolina he 
considered much more encouraging than in 
Baltimore. In tie latter place public senti- 
ment seemed, from some indications, to be 








rotrograding. Slave auctions (cne cf which | 









less repagaant to the people, and the slave- 
trade obtruded some of it. most odious fea- 


manifestations of abhorrence. We were not 

pared to hear so discouraging an account 
of Baltimere, and are inclined still to hope, 
that friend Fuller may be misinformed. 
What are the facts in the case, Dr. Snod- 
grass? Perhaps you can tell us in the next 


Freeman. 


Man ror Sare ar tHe Capiro. oF THs 
Nariox.—* The Daily Union,” of Tuesday, 
the Tth inst., President Polk’s official organ, 
publishes the following advertisement: 

66 Nolice—Will be sold, at the jail of Wash- 
ington county, D. © on Friday the 7th of 
November, 1845, at 10 o’clock, A. M. a ne- 
gro man, comtnitted as a runaway, who calls 
himself John Smith. Ile is a dark mulatto, 
about 6 feet high, and about 23 or 29° years 
ofage. Had on when committed, a striped 
summer coat and pantaloons, a black fur hat, 
and has other clothing with him, principally 
home-made. He says he is a slave, and be- 
longs to a Mr. John Smith, who lives in Hen- 

ees 
rico county, between Petersburg and Rich- 
mond. Te has a sear under the left e e,and 
one in the upper lip, and says that his mas- 
ter’s nearest neighbor is Mr. John Richard- 
son. ‘ 

‘The owner or owners of the above descri- 
bed negro min are hereby requested ta come 
forward, prove him, and tike him away, or 
he will be sold for his prison and other ex- 
penses as the law directs. 

ROBT. BALL, Jailer, 
For 4. Hunter, Marshal, D.C.” 


The tollowing beautiful and affecting pass- 
age is from the writings of the unfortunate 
Mungo Park: 

“The poor negro feels this deiire in its 
full force. No water is swect to him, but 
what is drawa from his own well; and no 
tree his so sweet and pleasanta shade, as the 
tabbo tree of his own hamlet. When war 


where he first drew breath, and to seek sife- 
ty in some other kingdom, his time is spent 
ia talking of the country of his ancestors; 


turns his back on the land of strangers, has- 
tens to rebuild his fillea walls, and exults to 
see the smoke of his native village.” 





ne oe 


__ COMMUNICATIONS. 


ANTI-SLAVER : A MORAL ENTER- 
> . 


tISE, 


Stinding on the platform of human rights 
in a countfy whose public declaration is that 
all men are born free and equal, I regard it 
as a duty to define my position in the anti- 
slavery ranks. I am anabolitionist on moral 
principle. 1 claim it 28 my privilege and con- 
sider it my duty to say and to do all that I 
honestly can for the destruction of the diabol- 
ical system of American Slavery. Todo less 
than this, would bring guilt on my soul, and 
render extremely doubtful my Christian char- 
acter. In saying this, I not only pledge my- 
self to each and every one of my anti-slavery 
brethren who go the same length with me in 
fulfilling anti-slavery duties, but I also hold 
myself responsible for all the moral evil that 
may necessarily follow emancipation on mor- 
al principle. It is a sound maxim that in 
faith and practice, individual responsibility is 
not lost in vol y iation, civil or ec- 
clesiastieal, for whatis done by one's agent, is 
done by one’s self. Ecclesiastically, if Iam 
a member of a pro-slavery church, or of one 
that is in fellowship with pro-slavery church- 
es, I shall be chargeable with the sin of slav- 
ery. I shall be contaminated with its guilt, 
as an accessory whatever I may say or do for 
the cause of abolition. My influence will be 
counteracted, it will be a spot on my feast of 
charity, a stain on my garment which inust 
be washed out, a sia that must be repented 
of, consequently forsaken. I am aware that 
by taking this ground I shall be subjected to 
the charge of infidelity, and with a design of 
attempting to destroy the church of Christ, 
under the cloak of anti-slavery. Now does 
not the attempt to bring such a charge aguinst 
us, imply that the church is pro-slavery; and 
the fear of its being destroyed, that it is not 
owned and sustained by Christ? Let anti- 
slavery go through the churches with her 
spirit of reform, and the next gene-ation will 
rise up and call her blessed. Furthermore, I 
am not answerable either for the sustentation 
of the church, or the destruction of slavery.— 
I am accountable only for the moral charac- 
ter of my words and actions, and the rocti- 
tude of the measures I pursue. My concern 
is with truth and duty. Then if the infla- 
ence of the church is on the side of the op- 
pressor, or if she takes neutral ground and re- 
fuses to rebuke the sin, in cither case she 





and be innoceat? How then can I be identi- 
fied with her and escape contamination?— 
Perhaps some one will say, you must remon- 
strate. Suppose I do, and she continues in- 
corrigiblet Does not every one see, that hav- 
ing brought a charge against the church, it 
must eventuate in our final separation unless 
one of the parties repent? 

I repeat it, 1am an abolitionist on moral 
principle. The instramentality I would 
wield, is superior, and lies back of the bal- 
| lot-box. Slavery is an infraction of a law 
older than the Constitution of the United 





tures before the publie, without the wonted | 


number of your excellent “* Visitor."—/a. | 


Tue Arrican’s Love or Home.—, 


compels him to leive the delightful spot | 


and no sooner is peace restored, thin he | 


will be guilty. How then can 1 act with her. 





he attended and daatphed,)-ha.wee told were | States, and ean never be abolished but by a 


| Weognition of hnman rights, _ The spirit that 
breathed the declaration “all men are born 
free and equal,” and then disappeared, must be 
| recalled, or all our legislation will be ip vain. 
When our revolutionary fathers compromised 

the rights of the colored man for a Constitu- 
| tion to secure the blessings of liberty to them= 
' selves and their white posteriiy, the genius of 
| impartial freedom fled from our shores, She 
did not stvy even to preside over the forma- 
tion of that Constitution, which makes slave 
hunting ground of all the northern and west- 
ern Stites, Nay, she did not tarry even un- 
| til the 20 years of slave migration from Afri- 
ea ended. 

That tho Constitution of the United States 
is a pro-slavery document, who can deny?— 
The fugitive slave cannot deny it! The con- 
ductors of the underground rail-way to Can- 
ada canuot deny it! The twenty-five mem- 
bers in Congress who hold their seats by vir- 
tue of the three-fifths slave representation 
cannot deny it! The members of the Con- 
vention, who refused to vote for the adoption 
of the Constitution, eannotdeny it! Neither 
could those men who made flaming speeches 
against slavery when it interfered with their 
interests in the matter of taxation; but cast a 
damning vote against human rights, in favor 
of perpetual slavery, deny it. Hear them.— 
Mr. Patterson, (of New Jersey) says, * He 
would regard negroes in no light but as prop- 
erty. They are no free agents, have no per- 
| sonal liberty, no faeulty of aequiring proper- 
| ty; but, on the contrary, are themselves prop - 
| erty, and like all other property, entirely at 
| the will of their raister. * * ® He was 
also against such an indivect encouragement 
| of theslave trate; observing that Congress in 
| their act relating to their change of the eighth 
| article of confederation, had been ashamed to 

use the term s/aves, and had substituted ade- 
| Scription.”? Mr. Morris, (of Pennsylvania,) 








says **//2! dumes‘ic slavery is the most prom- 
inen! feature in the aristoeratie countenance 
j of the proposed Cons ition, ‘The vassalage 
} of the poor hes ever been the favorite off- 
| spring of aristocracy. And what is the pro- 


== | posed compensation to the Northern States for 


la sacrifice of e ery principle of right, of eve- 
ty impulse of humanity? They are to bind 
themselves to march their militia for the do. 
fence of the Southern States, for their defence 
against these very slaves of whem they coui- 
plain.” LT will call upon the stand bat one 
class ef witnesses more—the leading politi- 
cians in the free States (socalled.) At wh.t 
period since the revolution, has the prejudice 
against the cast and color of the African race 
ceased to he rife? Let the broken up sehool 
of Miss Crandell, the destrastion of a New 
Hampshire Academy—let the black laws of 
Ohio—let the decisions of mayistrates in fa- 
vor of climants of fugitive slaves—let the 
negro pews, and the echees of pro-slavery 
pulpits, tell the story. In view of a capitu- 
lation of this mass of undesirable, though un- 
impeachable testimony, we cannot avoid 
| (though would to God wecould,) the conclu- 
sion that the Constitution of the United States 
| is pro-slavery. How then can I vote under 
it, or swear allegiance to it? My duty to 
| God forbids it. My relation to my robbed 
| and down-trodden brother forbils it, Justice 
| forbids me to strike hands with the robber, 
and the oppressor of my brother and sister. 
| My complaint against the Constitation is 
| not that it is obscure or imperfect, but that it 
designedly consigns to unmitigated bondage 
a large class of my brethren, m.tive born A- 
mericans, a portion of whom fought in the 
, battle fields of the American Revolution side 
by side with our sires. Why then deprive 
, them of their portion of the boon? Will the 
| God of justice wink at such hypocrisy, rob- 
, bery and oppression as this? In what article 
‘and section of the instrament, drawn up to 
| “establish justice,” is the grant of freedom 
| Secured? If the Constitutior does not secure 
freedom to the slave, it matters not what it 
secures. Itis a pro-slavery document, and 
cannot be sustained with moral integrity. 
J. S. 








DISUNION, | 
Frienps Eprrors:— 


I scud you a copy of a resolution which 
has been discussed for some two or three 
months in our Anti-Slavery meetings at Un- 
ionville, snd which was recently adopted. 

Whereas, we believe that the framers of the 
| United States Constitution were not men of 
| their word, but hypocritical in their conduct, 
and untrue to their profession of the love of 
liberty; and believing as we do, that mor- 
al power is the only means by which the ab- 
| olition of slavery ean ever be accomplished; 
| therefore, 

' Resolved, That no trae Anti-sla man 
| can consistent! y act underthe present Consti- 
tution of the United States by holding any 
| office, the entrance upon which requires an 
_ oath or affirmation to support it. 
| This resolution created much excitement 
j in this neighborhood; some were anxious it 
should be adopted, others exerted their influ- 
ence against it. I will give you a brief 
sketch of the grounds assumed by its oppo- 
sers, that you may comment upon themifyou 
see fit. They admitted that the preamble to 
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the resolution was true, and also admitted 
that the Constitution in its formation and adop- 
tion was designed to be a pro-slavety docu- 
ment, but asserted that by strict construction 
they could make it Anti-slavery. They con- 
tended that it is the people’s Constitution 
that we have nothing to do with the design 
in its formation and adoption—that it does 
not require that the fugitive be given up in 
case he is pursued by the slave-claimant, for 
there is no service or labor due to his master, 
and asserted they would assist him in his 
flight for liberty, and yet not perjure them- 
selves. ‘I'hey also contended that there is 
no provision therein which requires the quel- 
ling of the insurgent slave when he attempts 
to throw off his shackles—that it is notan in- 
surrection for him to assert the rights which 
God gave him, and which our forefathers de- 
clared were inalienable, but that the slave- 
claimant is the insurrectionist when he de- 
prives his fellow man of those rights. 

As to the three fifths representation, I could 
not see much sense in their argument upon 
that article, but it may be that they can.— 
They told us that that clause which declares 
that ‘no person shall be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process of law,” 
is an amendment to the Constitution which 
kills, or nullifies the pro-slavery articles.— 
Thus, say they, if the Constitution of the U- 
nited States were strictly adherred to, there 
would not be a slave on the Aincrican soil. 

R. ERWIN. 

Unionville, Nov. 20th 1815. 














ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


, map ee RUEEA me 98: 
BALSU NO to BHR, ety at 45. 
“J love avitation when there is canse for it 

—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 

tants of a city. saves them from being buru- 

ed in their beds."—Ludmund Burke. 








with the p2per, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnet sts. 





THE TRISH PEASAN 

“ Nothing can exceed t 

wretchedoess in which millions H 

ple live. IT have been in many of the 
, os pak, {Eee 

lus, and have seen habitations o 
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tio» le pf these miserable peopie 
and thousands ef these miserable peopie, 


and, ia recard to external accommodations; I 
can searcely think that there is upon earth a 
lower condition ofhuman existence. Certainly 
the wigwam ofan American savage may eften 
be regurded with envy fv its comforts, come 
pared with an Irish Cabin, I bave been in- 
to these which were mere holes dug into the 
side of a peat bog, and have put my hand 
upon the wet and velvety walls, thatl might 
be certain my senses did not deerive me— 
In these caves, covered with sticks and straw 
and sods; withcutckimney, window, or floor; 
with a fire of terf slowly burning upon the 
ground, and filling the place with smoke; 
without bed, talile, chair, or plate, or knife, 
or fork; with indeed, no article of furniture 
sive a kettle in whieh to boil their petatoes, 
and a bosket in which to trike them ap; with 
no other seat but a bit of dried turf of peat, 
end no bed to lie down on buta flock of straw, 
which was frequently shared in common by 
the children and the pig,—I have found a 
crowded fimily, with rags for clothing, tl at 
scareely hid them from: nakedness, living 
from one year’s end to another upon potatoes 
and water, and never more than once a year 
tasting either bread or meet.” 

It has been truly sail that governments 
have no humanity, no compxssion for the out- 
east and the oppressed. Their sole object is 
to build up their own power, to strenathen 
their own doininion, and if there should ap- 
pear to be aught of humanity in their acts, it 
is to be attributed, not to any kindly feelings, 
but to policy, which is the life and soul of 
government. Perhaps no one illustrates the 
truth of this better than the government of 
Great Britiin. Policy induced her to pro- 
claim freedom to 800,000 of her colored 
slaves in the West Indies, while at the same 
time she was crushing to the earth millions 
in her Eastern dependencies; and in be- 
stowing the boon of freeJom upon her chat- 
te!s in the West, she plundered her own poor 
of a hundred millions of dollars. While 
pretending to establish honorable trade and a 
commerce that should benefit the world, she 
forced her opium upon the people of Chin, 
and slaughtered them beeause they refused 
to receive it. She lavishes hundreds of 
thousands upon her baby-princes, and votes 
tens of thousands for the suppert of the roy- 
al stables; while the scanty pittance which 
she gives for the education of the peuple, is 
bestowed grudgingly and with an unwilling 
hand. She keeps her dronish nobility in lux- 
ury, and robs her laboring poor for their sup- 
port. She boasts of the contentment of her 
subjects, but is obliged to surround them 
with a band of heartless mercenaries to en- 
force submission. By command of her most 
gracious Majesty, the chartist is left to pine 
in his dungeon; and by the course of her 
ministry, thousands perish for want of bread. 

But probably no recent act of the British 
Government manifests so much systematic 
cruelty, so much determined oppression, such 
evident design to crush the spirit of a truly 
noble people, as does the inhuman & tyr:nni- 
eal policy she has adopted toward the Irish 
nation. ‘The extract at the head of this arti- 











cle is from the pen of Mr. Coleman, and pre- 
sents a true picture of the suffering condition 
of the Irish peasantry. ‘They toil unceasing- 
ly for a scanty pittance, and of that pittance 
the landlerd and the priest must receive a 
share. ‘They are strangers wo the comforts of 
life, and they exe out their miserable exist- 
ence day by day amid corrow and privation. 
Their children are recred in wretchedness 
and want, they are doomed to grow up inig- 
norance, and probably to entail upon their 
posterity, the heir-loom of the Irish peasant- 
ry—abject poverly—which was all their pa- 
rents had to bequeath to them. Guant star- 
vation is the constant companion of the peas- 
ant through life, and at death those who 
strive to vive him an “illizant wake and a 
” in order to do so, must make 
their own condition more wretched, and if 
possible their own cabins more destitute. 
Such is the condition of thousands and 
tens of thousands of Ireland’s suffering poor, 
and who that his humanity in his bosom 
does not commiserate their hapless lot!— 
Were we not accustomed to looking upon 
seencs darker still, upon degradation deeper 
than theirs, upon sufferings more intense, the 
sympathies of our nature would be entirely 
engrossed with the misery of the famishing 
peasant. Butwhat, we ask, is the poverty of 
the Irishman compared with the wretched ness 
of the American Slave? Go, ask the peasant to 
exchange his rude home, fora southern planta- 
tion, ask him to put himself into the power 
of an irresponsible master, to surrender soul 
and body to one who may lawfully whip 
and chain, and torture him, who may burn 
his face with a red hot branding iron, and 
hunt him down with savage blood-hounds! 
Ask him to lay down his humanity, and en- 
roll himself with the brute creation, to give 


dacent berrien, 


up the right to his own body, the right to 
the wife of his bosom, and the children of 
his love! Ash hin, il you please, toexchange 
conditions with the most eomfortable, well 
fed, and well clothed American Slave, and 
he will deem you a madman or a fooll— 
He knows that although he is deeply oppress- 
ed, and obliged to face all the horrors of pov- 
erty, yet he has rights, for the loss of which, 
he never could be recompensed by food, and 
clothing, and shelter. Tfe is indeed com- 
pared to the slave, a free man, and he feels 
that itis so. His potatoe and his pig may 
be taken from him, but the landlord dare not 
sell his children for debt, dare not seize his 
wife and dispose of her to the highest bidder, 
dare not claim him as his chattel personal, 
and load him with chains and fetters. If he 
dies of want or starvation, he dies as a man 
and not as a brute. 

* Better to live in Freedom's hall 
With a cold damp floor, and mouldering wall, 
Tian to bow the neck, and bend the knee 
In the proudest palace of slavery.” 

When we see the bodies of the Irish peas- 
antry mangled and festering from the deep 
gashes of the whip; when we hear the dis- 
mal wailings, and piteous shiicks of helpless 
victims, naked, stretched and bound with 
cords, and see the warm blood following eve- 
ty stroke of the lash; when we see them 
chained to the floor or ceiling, and barely 
food sufficient allowed to keep body and soul 
together, so that their sufferings may be pro- 
longed; when we see them writhing under 
the excruciating pain of the gag and the 
thumb-serew; when we see them hung 
between the heavens and the earth and roast- 
ed by a slow fire, without judge or jury; 
when we see Irish children sold by the pound, 
and a million and a half of Irish women shut 
up in one great Brothel, and foreed to sub- 
mit tothe unhallowed desires of a sodomitish 
community on peualty of death, then shall 
we begin to think that the condition of the 
Irish peasant is as bad as that of the Ameri- 
can Slave. When British law stretches out 
its parallyzing arm and says to the intellect, 
“thou shalt not expand,” says to the mother, 
for the second offeace of learning your child 
to read, you shall be shot through the head; 
when maternal feeling, conjugal love, all the 
sensibilities and affections of the soul are 
converted into so many barbed arrows that 
rankle and fester in the heart's core,then shall 
we begin to think the Irish peasant is as 
wretched as the American Slave. We 
would be the last to divert sympathy from the 
Irish people,’ fur heaven knows they need 
it, and assistance too, in their straggles for 
liberty; but whilst we aid them, and make 
their cause out own; Jet us be careful to do 
our duty towards those whoin we have be- 
neath our own feet, and whose condition is 
far worse than theirs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN A. 8. SOCIETY. 

The Convention which met in Cincinnati 
on the 18th inst., formed an Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety with the above title, We understand 
the field of its operations wil) be the south- 
western part of Ohio, and the adjacent por- 
tion of Indiana. Hiram S. Gilmore is Pres- 
itent, Chiisiin Donal'so>, Secretary, and 
Wr. Donaldson, Treasurer. We have not 
received any further report of the proceedings 
on the occasion referred to. 
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BODY SNATCHING, 

The citizens of Lake Co. have had a mcet- 
ing, at which they proposed measures to pre- 
vent the violation of graves, and to bring to 
punishment those who are guilty of the act. 
They adopted quite alengthy series of resolu- 
tions expressive of their views from which 
we extract the following: 

Resolved, ‘That we hold the man who 
steals our horses, or commits burglary upon 
our houses, to get our money, comparatively 
innocent, by the side of him who plunders 
our departed friends from the grave, where 
affection had placed them. 

There is a kind of body snatching much: 
more criminal than that to which the resolu- 
tion refers—which takes not the dead body 
from oud the grave, but thrusts the diving one, 
info it. If to steal adead body be worse than 
burglary, and stable plundering, what lan- 
guage shall we use to deseribe the criminal- 
ity of hin who steals the living temple ofthe 
Holy Ghost? If to rob us of the comparatively 
worthless casket from which the Master has 
removed the jewel be an act of such detosta- 
ble character, what shall we say of that act 
which plunders us of casket and jewel 
both? 


TEXAS, 

The opponents of Texas in the East are 
making a systematic and strong movement 
against its annexation as slave territory. In 
Massachusetts they are holding large and en- 
thusiastic meetings on this subject, without 
distinction of party. They have appointed 
an efficient committee which convenes week- 
ly in Boston, and are already issuing a jonr- 
nal called “The Texan Chain Breaker, or 
Free State Rally.”- In another column will 
be found an eloquent speech of Wendell Phil- 
lips delivered at one of these anti-Texan mass 
meetings. 

Those who design to ptotest against the 
annexation of Texas, must do it speedily.—- 
The following or any similar form of remon- 
strance would answer for circulations and we 
hope that every well-wisher of his country 
will lond his influence in behalf of this meas- 
ure. 

“ T the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled 
«The undersigned, citizens of the State of 

Ohio, solemnly protest against the adm.ssion 

of ‘Texas iuto tuis Union as a slave State.” 


COMEOUTERISM. 

It is an encouraging sign of progress to find 
that the trne-hearted in the corrupt organiza- 
tions of the land are awakening to a percep- 
tion of their real position, and manifesting a 
determination,n® longer to strike hands with 
thieves and robbers, and consent with adul- 
terers and murderers, 

The Greenland Charch, whose resolutions 
we published a few weeks since, continues 
to recognize the General Assembly as a part 
of the Chureh, of Christ, while the resolu- 
tions of the Greenfield Church, which are 
given below, designate that body, as “the 
foolish work of foolish builders.” The for- 
mer retains its connection with it, the latter, 
is in this respect, a Comeouter. Both pro- 
fess to be anti-s!avery. The one loves sect 
better than the slave, the other prefers to es- 
tablish the truth rather than tobuild upa tow- 
er of denominational strength. ‘The position 
its meinbers have assumed in these res- 
olutions, gives undoubted evidence of their de- 
sire to know where, and what is Truth; and 
where such a spirit prevails we have no fear, 
but those who are governed by it will ulti- 
mately find the right ground, wherever that 
may be. It is an unusual thing fora Pres- 
byterian Church to take so bold and honora- 
ble a stand, and its testimony will be known 
and felt in every Synod, Presbytery, and As- 
sociation ia the land; start!ing those who have 
slumbered in indiilerence,and warning the de- 
nomination of its downfall, unless in the spir- 
it of repentance it wipes out the errors of the 
past. 

*Ata meeting of the Session of the church 
of Greenfield, all the members being present 
the following declaration was unanimously 
adopted: 

After having attentively considered the de- 
cision of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, of 1845, on the subject of 
Slavery, they feel constrained to publish to 
the church and the world the following reso- 
lutions:’ 

Ist. “Resolved, That the church of God 
with all her divinely instituted jadicatories 
“is built upon the foundation of the Aposties 
an! Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief earner stone,” and therefore a body 
claiming as the last assembly claims, to be 
organized and administered, and an agree- 
mnt with slaveholders that the discipline 
shell not be exere sed on them, to bring them 
to repentance of the sin of “Domestic Slave- 
ry under the circumstances as it exists in the 
southern portion of the church;” cannot in 
consistency with the Seriptures, be viewed 
asacourt of the Lord Jesus Christ, but as 
the foolish work of foolish builders. 

2d. “Resolved, That the discipline which 
the word of God, and the Constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church, and our ordination 
vows bind us to maintain as officers in the 
Charch, is “the exercise of that authority, 





and the application of that system of laws 


! which the Lord Jesus Christ hath appointed 


in his word;” and the offences of which we 
| are bound to take cognizance are “anything 
| ia the principles or practice ot achurch tem- 








ber which is contrary to the word of God, or 
which, if it be not in its own nature sinful, 
may tempt others to sin, or mar their spiritu- 
al edification;” and therefore the doctrine of 
the last Assembly that the course of slave- 
holders shall not be interrupted by the exer- 
cise of discipline, is neither more nor less 
than a shameless proclamation of their apos- 
tiey from their own ordination vows, and 
their hitherto professed regard for the word of 
God, and the constitution and standards of the 
Presbyterian Chureh, 

3d. “Resolved, ‘That the doctrine of the last 
Assembly “that memorialists who ask for the 
exercise of discipline for the sinof slavehajl- 
ing, are to be viewed as virtually requiring 
he Assembly to dissolve itself, and abandon 
its orgaization, and pursuing a course which 
tends to the dissolution of our beloved coun- 
try,” isa plain intimotion that in future we 
may expeet to be disciplined for the sin of 
‘reason, oy that the Assembly according to 
their own showing, for thesake of numbers, 
ave willing to retain traitors as well as slave- 
holders in their communion, 

4th. “Resolved, 'Ihat holding human be- 
ings as goods and chattles, is what the word 
of God terms man stealing, and the decision 
of the last Assembly on the subject of slave+ 
ry, is well caleulated to justify the assertion 
often made that “the Presbyterianchurch is a 
brotherhood of thieves.” 

Sth. Finaliy, “Aesolved, Thatuntil the de- 
cision of the list Assembly is reversed, we 
cannot take any part directly or indirectly, 
in the annual organization of that body.” 


A. B. WILSON, Clerk of Session. 
Greenfield, Se; tember 20th, 1845, 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 

By the last report of this society it appears 
that its receipts during the last year from the 
nominally free States amounted to $123,000, 
while the slave States contributed only $33,- 
000. We think the South rather ungrateful 
in this respect, for if the Bible sanctions the 
patriarchal institution, surely the Southern 
patriarchs should support the Bible. Butwe 
suppose they deal alike with al] their eredit- 
ors. Depend upon it brethren, if you don't 
pay up better, the Bible Society will experi- 
ence a ripid growth in anti-slavery grace and 
knowledge. 

LIMAVILLE. 

Our mecting at this place was a failure.— 
The person to whom we wrote to make the 
appoiatment had moved away, and no notice 
of cur meeting had been cireulated, and no 
preparations made for it. Under these cit- 
cumstinees we thought it best to meke ap- 
pointments for Sunday, at Friend's Meeting 
louse at Deer Creek, about two miles from 
Limaviile, where in the afiernoon and eve- 
ning ofthat day we had good meetings. The 
evening meeting was enlivened by opposi- 
tion from sume Liberty party advocates, one 
of whom —Isaae Piorce—asserted that Wen- 
dell Phillip’s reprint ot the Madison papers, 
entitled “The Constitutiona pro-slavery Com- 
pact,” were garbled extracis, said that he had 
compared them with a copy in his possess- 
ion, and discovered that “all the Debates on 
those clauses of the Constitution which re” 
late to slavery’ are not given, as the compiler 
declares, It struck us as rather singalar that 
the keen sighted Liberty party lawyers, lec- 
turers, and editors of the East, where this 
hook has been freely circulated for a considera- 
ble time past, should have left it to this late 
day for Isaae Pieree to make the discovery 
he claims. Tlaving confidence in the careful 
research and knowledge of the compiler, we 
could not but believe his assurance that he 
had given all, in preference to the assertion of 
Isaze Pierce that he had not, and therefore 
denied the charge and demanded proof. We 
told friend Pierce that the columns of the Bu- 
gle were open for any corrections he might 
choose to make, and if he does not speedily 
bring forward his evidence or retract the charge 
we shall consider him guilty of willful mis- 
representation, 

(<-The editor of the Aurora, as an offset 
to his admitted inconsistencies, refers to acts 
in other persons which he deems as inconsis- 
tent as his own, but which they do not admit 
sotobe. The allegations which he makes, 
are pretty fully answered in the Disunionist 
by Wendeil Phillips. 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS, 

A Preamble and Resolutions ad: unantn.~ 
ously by the Presbylery of 
Rgormed Presbyterian Church, held in 
Princeton, Ia. Uctober 13th 1845. 
Wnhereas, The Church is tho light of 

the world, and whereas, her light in order to 

be useful to her own members and to others, 
should shine clear and bright, holding out to 
the view of all the great principles of Divine 

Revelation in all their bearings upon man in 

his individual and social eharaeter; and where- 

as, there is danger that the principles of the 

Reformed Pres>yterian Chureh on the sub- 





Jeet of slavery may be there. 
re. 
) 1. Resolved, That the Reformed Pres- 


byterian Church is, and always has been the 
firm and faithful friend and advocate of relig- 
ious = civil ~ A sol onaann 

lacable enemy of al tyrann: sion. 
F 2. That beylag, selling and 
holding slaves, as is done in the United Stites 
is doring rebellion against Almighty God, 
end a most flrgrant violation of the inaliena- 
ble rights of tan. 

5. Resolved, That those Churches and 
Christian professors who apolocize for slave- 
ty, or are silent on the sabject, and do not 
tostify against it, aro chargeable with sap- 


portiag it 


ilinois of the | 


+ and the stern and im-| the 


4. Resolved, Thatitis the special duty 
of every Covenanter to uss all lawful means 
fe a speedy removal of slavery from this 
and. 5 

5. Resolved. That while Reformed Pres- 
byterians should sustain and eneourage all 
proper measures for the abolition of slavery, 
they cannot consistently work with ti at 
erty political party in their Justification of atd, 
apologies for the Constitution of the United’ 
Stites, which santtions and sapports the efi, 
and is the great bulwark of Ameiican siaye- 
ry—or in swearing to support this Congritué 
tion—or in clecting others to doit for them, 
for the purpose of abolishing slavery, thus don 


ing evil that good may come. 

6. Resolved, "That the people under out 
care be and hereby are directed to’ pre 
memorials addressed to the Legislatares of, 
Vlinvis and Indiana, and algo to the ‘Con 
gress of the United States, calling upon 
authorities to submit to Jesus Christ the , 
er of things of earth, to receive his law reveal- 
ed in the Bible as the rule of legislation, and 
to break off their sins by righteousness, a 
their iniquities by shewing mercies to the 
poor. 

7. Resolved, That in view of the threat- 
ened and impending judgment of Heaven ' 
ver this guilty land, it is the duty of eves 
covenanter to open his mouth in the eause of 
the dumb—to pray earnestly and importu 
ly to God that every yoke may be token 
the oppressed go free—that slaveholders and 
their bettors may be turned from their evil 
Ways—that slaves may enjoy natural 
Spiritaal liberty, and that all the inhabitants, 
tulers and ruled, may be brought to speedy 
repentance. By order of Presbytery, — 
JAMES WALLACE, Mod, 

James Fair, Clerk. 

The advoeates of the non-voting doctrine 
have often been elassed with the non-resist- 
ants, especially in those localities where non- 
resistant is as odious an epithet as is infidel 
among sectarians. Some doubtléss do this 
with a design to prejudice the people against 
us, others because they see no difference be- 
tween the two. No one, however, will suss 
pect the Cevenanters of being non-resistants, 
for the many battles which they have fought 
aid the mountain fastnesses of Scotland in 
defence of their religion, attest to the eontra- 
ry, and the faith of the fathers has been hand- 
ed down to the sou. The Disunion resolu- 
tions which they adepted as above, were not 
prompted hy their love of non-resistance, but 
grew out of their hatred to slavery. They 
appear well to understand the connection of 
the churches with that institution, and the da- 
ty of the Christian professor in regard to it; 
the character of the United States Constitd- 
tion, and the position of Liberty party; and 
in these particulars fully endorse the doce 


trines of the American A. S. Society, yet are 
neither infidels nor non-resistants. 








Ficutixa ror a Cuvncn.—The Metho- 
dists and Baptists at Little Rock, Ark., Who 
used the chapel on alternate Sundays, had 
a fight for the possession of ita few weeks 
since. "They have rather a summary way of 
Setiling matters in that part of the country. 


By rabbing red hot iron with the horn of 
a sheep, it will be coated with a durable ‘and 


shining black varnish. Mechani 
= ig echanics should try 





_ « BUPPALO NEWSPAPERS, 
PUBLISHED ON THE CASH SYSTEM, 
TIE NATIONAL PILOT. 
Daily, Weekly, and Tri- Weekly, 
Manchester & Brayman, Proprietors—W. 

Haskins, Editor-—Commercial Dep tment 
by J.C. Bruner, ; 
re paper ra a as eculiar. Itis th 
ouly paper in the United States 
plan { i conducted, . nom, fe 
All others take their European intelligence 
from the English Press, a se us ig- 
norant of all the continental affairs except 
whit it suits the English interest to detail. 
le polities the Pilot looking above and be- 
yond present party distinctions, aims at NA- 
TION ALITY; and its motia’ tem? “For = 
country at all times; to approve her when 
right, and to right her when wrong.” __, 
of this 


The Pilot's party is the citizens 
Repebiie, against any and q)l its enemies. 
socally, the Pilot will especially consult 
the interests of Buffalo and the great. and 
— valley of the Lakes, with which the 
— ~ ey pene. he ey a 
The Pilot is supplied with regular 
files of the Pas popes of every H 
py: and will therefore furnish not only the 
inglish but the continental news, from both 
sides, enable its readers to judge more 
rect!y than they possibly can by reading only 
“Vis cones deetintedidiiien 
e com 
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THE LADY’S DREAM. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


The lady lay in her bed, 
Her ee 


so warm and soft, 
But her sleep was restless and broken still; 
or turning often and oit : 
From side to side, she muttered and moaned, 
’ And toss’d her arms aloft. 







(God bless them) all in their power to make 
us at home, and they succeeded very well.— 
In our rambles about town, and in the coun- 
oye we saw many things to interest us. Some 
of the scenery on the sea-shore is very fine. 
Jesse thinks that * Dalky Hill” is almost e- 
q tal to “ High Rock!”’—We took a jaunt the 
other day on to the Dublin Mountain, accom- 
panied by our friend John Classon. On our 
way up called at Col. White’s mansion, and 
by permission of the Colonel’s lady went in 
to see ‘vat vas inside.”’ Itis almost equal 
in splendor, to “Eaton Hall.” ‘To give you 


men—God bless them every where—are sell- 
ing off things like smoke,—and all goes to 
the support of free trade. The Priests don’t 
like this anti-corn-law business because it 
has a tendency to lower their wages. ‘That's 
what [am told. I havn't got into the whole 
merits of the case yet, but so far free trade 
strikes me as the right thing. I go for any- 
thing that will in any way relieve human 





kind. 

My love to all Lynn and the whole coun- 
try. 
rs JUDSON J. HUTCHINSON. 
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dren would dare to volunteer a testimony, so 
long as she gave none. Accordingly, at noon 
the next day, Mrs. Kitty puts on her bonnet, 
a warm cloak, and showy apron, and pro- 
ceeds to investigate the mysteries of the 
workhouse. She happens to find at the door 
the very nan who had conducted Betsey to 
her present abode; and he, unwilling to be 
kept from his dinner, by starting any difli- 
culties, tells her at once where to find the 
child; adding with a wink, “You need’nt 
say who told you.” 





rectly opposite the window, and throwing a 
stream of light upon the bed, and the group 
who cower and crowd about it. The sight 
seems to revive in Betsey’s mind some long 
dormant recollection. 

“I know,” she says, “there’s more in it 
than that. I used to pray some pretty pray- 
ers once, and I wish I could remember them 
now, Do any of you know my prayers?” 

“O yes,” was the answer of several voices, 
while some laughed; and a fair little girl half 
whispers, “I often say, ‘Our Father!’ ” 

“'That’s it!” cries Betsey; say it now, will 


At last she started up, i i raeuees _— The female overlookers of the pin headers | you dear!” 
And on the vacant air, ~ si cenit eoed “table pay hundred THE SICK PAUPER is not more willing to pay a gossiping visit] The child settles her face to a serious look, 
With a of awe, as if she saw imeas;—enough to buy a comfortable firm rs than is the old woiman at the pauper child’s | joins her hands, bends her knees against the 
Some dreedfel phantom there f, in New England. We sun a song, and left BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. lodging to receive one. They soon beeame | side of the bed, and devoutly repeats the words 
ang Sensei | pation ee a Sy the folks “alone in their glory.” “Went to} At all times comparatively helpless and de- | Very Sociable; and after comparing se — Father! B 
7 . the top of the mountain, and there had a fine | pendent, Childhood. in sickness becomes | Plating a variety of concurrent aneedotes, © on,” says Betsey. 


The very curtain shook, 
Her terror was so ex 


treme, 
ay the light that fell on the broider’d quilt 
a tremulous gleam; 


view of the whole city, and the country round 
about for many miles. All very fine, but 
don't begin with New Hampshire. After feast- 
ing our eyes on the scenes below, and taking 


doubly se: and hardened, indeed, must be 
the heart that can resist its touching plea for 
compassion and succor. Yet to this extent 
is the heart of man, and of woman, too, har- 


they arrive at the conclusion that there is not 
upon earth such another set of plagues and 
torments as beggar-children, nor any class of 
respectible persons so ill-paid and oppressed 


That's all: 1 don’t know no more.” And 
several of the girls agreed that they used the 
same form of prayer, consisting of the samo 
two words, and no more. 

* Yes, there 7s more,” exclaimed the sick 


: re > “ al : : tale of sel- | a8 those who have the charge of them; wheth- 
And voice was hollow, and shook as she wean te eld qchvediter By reper he ree “The hiveling who pela tor bee erina workshop or a domestic institution. child: “Our Father—our Father which art in 
ing et ee Siedel decom ! ings from Col. White’s. (By the way, the | dering attentions which are peculiarly the Having settied —- and aes of “some- ney ie it! mee it * and there’s more 
- Colonel's father used to peddle pins and tape | office of a mother, sister, or other near cor | UtAg Warm, t "J mount ; rg ae enter oer a itl acy 
‘That w w walk through the country.) We visited numerous | nexion, will too frequeatly be found tatthful the = oe? ae Pye “ e a beeethi S \ eh ak o- Poe Honemaagg et of 
le Leary, weney © oe, pom Irish huts where whole fainilies live in one | in their discharge ouly so far as the eye of | S0und asleep, flushed indeed, and breathing the girls; “my father ain’t in heaven, he’s in 


small room, say ten feet by twelve, built of 


punfully, but still in what might be called a 


prison, and going to be transported.” 


And those horrib es oo shady wings, | , kind of mud-mortar, and covered with hay od: Beers Sr Nine fondling Menild of luxury of rest, compared with anything she| “My own mammy is in heaven, though,” 
That came and fli — and straw.—I wanted to sce the contrast, so| wealth, and the remuneration abundantly has known —_ long while. ie _ Betsey, ntl to go too, but Tean t 
Death, death, and nothing . death, I ventured up to the door of onsof these huts, | largo; but in the ease of triendless pauper Ihe lazy little hussey !” says Mrs Kitty, | find out any thing about it. O who,” she 
In every sight and sound ! and looked in. It had no floor, except a| children, for whom a compulsory provision | Tughly pulling away the clothes that shaded | adds, in the most touching tone of entreaty, 


*And oh! those maidens young, 


three inch surface of mud, and the furniture 


is made by law, and a niggardly allowance 


her eyes from the light of an opposite win- 
dow in that curtainless room, “*there’s no- 


“who will tell me and Joey something about 
heaven?” 


consisted of a straw “bunk,” an old table,| is doled out to the grumbling recipient, for | ©? “ . 4 “ 
Who wrought in ee oe dle (which couldn’t have cost three hundred guin-| undertaking to look wiidr the oe 2 edn thing the matter with her, I’ll be bound.” Poor child! there are many daily passing 
was c ing Aung 8 ’ eas) one chair, two milking stools, a few dish- | brat, what ean we expect? The official eon- Phe rude jar, the harsh voice, at once wake | you by in the street who could both tell you, 
ddd he voles > on gp . a Bec ths omp of | £808 an old dresser and two pig-troughs.— | siders herself ill-paid, even for the modicum the child, and a“ her terrified os the appe- - paren eee in the only way tothatb ess- 
cried, pomp OF | ‘The inmates, a man and wife, two children, | of attention that she is obliged outwardly to | Tition of her 7 -tmistress, scowling over het, | ed p coi ut their thoughts are otherwise 
We , an daily tomb ! (an unusually small supply,) and twelve or| bestow; and the poor aching head is less |! the wn ck oe ba re eos engaged; their zeal has more distant objects; 
y ’ fourteen pigs. The man said, very coolly, | likely to be lulled on its pillow by the sooth- words or loo - She starts up in bee ‘bed, _ or allow ing you to perish in ignorance 
P . that the pigs were rather dirty things to have | ings of kindness, than to be further racked and sits, trem ling and panting, with a broad | they must answer to Him who said, “Suffer 
“ For the and pleasure of pride, in a cabin, but he had no other place, and he | and bewildered, and frightened, by noisy out- | 84° fixed on the object of her dread. little children to come unto me, and forbid 


We toil like Afric slaves, 


could put up with it because they were go- 


“ O, you’re wonderfully brisk, al! on a sud- 


them not: for of such is the kingdom of heav- 


bursts of splenetic ill-humor, and complaints hs r x 
ay pos 4 © bome at lest, ing to bring him a good price,—and, morco- | of the pain ines. The comforts of ny remarks the old oa tae Pes nee _ m 7 
And peek ae aa pte ver, they were all he had to support his chil-| cleanliness, ventilation, fumigation, cool | “* met hy pone i 4 ac Pog * hol _— A CURIOUS STORY 
A ground so full of graves ! dren, and pay the landlord, and the priest/— | drinks, and encouragements to sleep, that in | YO"! ou — ift your head trom the bolster; JS SIU « 
-” scala In another cabin was an old man, who said | other cases are deemed indispensible, must bar, nt , ee " “ An old gentleman in this city relates one 
é he should be a hunJred years old next Christ-| not be dreamed of here. Loud tones, heavy Us 5 all a sham,” observes Mrs. Kitty, | of the most thrilling romances of real life, we 
And still the coffins came, mas, and he didn’t know what he should do, “and she shall smart for it. Indeed, she} ever heard of. Inthis romance he wasa prin 


With their sorrowful trains and slow; 


Coffin after coffin still, 


A sad and sickening show; 
From toil exempt, I never dreampt 
Of such a world of woe! 


¢Of hearts that daily break, 
Of the tears that hourly fall, 

Of the many, many troubles of life 
That grieve this earthly ball— 


Disease and Hunger, 


For the blind and Oo orp 


And the babe that pi 


The houseless man, and the widow poor 

. Who —to bury the dead 
, alas, that I might 
the famished I might have fed! 


And the 
And 


*The sorrow I might have soothed, 
And the unregarded tears ; 


sha 
‘soto 


Pain and Want— 
But now I dream’d of them all! 


for he was almost past labor, and had nothing 
to depend upon but his hands. This is a 
sample of Irish peasantry. 

We visited O’Conneli’s house, on Marion 
Square. Had the pleasure of sitting in the 
_— chair presented to him while in prison. 

hey tell us that we heard one of his great- 
est speeches in Conciliation Hall. He struck 
a great blow against American Slavery atany 
rate.—Frederick Donglass made himself ve- 
ry unpopular with the Protestants here for 
speaking at the same meeting, because they 
say that O’Connell is fighting for Catholi- 
cism instead of liberty and reform. But the 
old man’s voice if not his words tell me that 
he is opposed to tyranny, and a friend to the 
oppressed all over the world. I have seen 
him, an| heard him. And I love him. 

Next comes father Matthew. A more love- 
ly looking man I never saw, and a better 
christian’s hand I never grasped. I saw him 
at Kingston, last Sunday week, administer 
tho pledge to nearly a thousand people. He 
is doing more for the improvement of the 


tramping, slamming of doors, and neglect in 
every possible form, are matters of course. 
Long sickness in a pauper child is not to be 
tolerated; if it does not quickly get well, with- 
out any fuss being made about it, better it 
should die and be done with; more will be 
left than any body knows how to provide 
for. 


But there is another class from whom little 
mercy can be hoped; those who having a 
certain quantity of work to be done, and re- 
quiring it to be done within the shortest pos- 
sible tme, at the least possible cost, hire pau- 
per children to do it, ‘These employ two 
sorts of machinery in their business: oue be- 
ing made of flesh, the other of wood and iron, 
If a wheel or strap becomes entangled, it is 
set to rights by the proper workman; if so 
injured as not to allow of speedy repairing, 
itis thrown by, and anew one substituted, 
to avoid any delay. Just so itis with the hu- 
man department. Way should any diiler- 
ence be made? Why should nota child be 
worked as long as it can be compelled tu go 
on, with a little occasional quick patching, 





ought to catch it on both sides her face, for 
she’s deceived you, and robbed us. Only 
think of our suspecting you for keeping her to 
work, and whipping her poor little brother 
for not telling what he did’nt know, poor 
child!” 

At hearing this, Betsey bursts into a most 
piteous ery; her sobs gradually increase in 
violence, till she becomes so convulsed as al- 
most to alarin the two women who stand 
looking at her and at each other, muttering, 
“ What's to be done?’ At this moment a 
young lad, the parish doctor’s apprentice, 
who had been sent to call in on the slighter 
cases, among the paupers, and report, bat 
not to interfere further, runs up the ladder, 
ahd exclaims ** Who is in a fit k 

* I's a fit of passion, sir,” answers Kitty. 

The young gentleman feels the pulse, and 
shakes his head. No, ‘tis something se- 
rious, and she must be bled: fetch a basin, 
my good woman.” ‘Then taking out his new 
case of pocket instruments, he adds, “In such 
an emergency as this, I must not be so strict- 


ere?” 


cipal actor. Many years ago, in Vermont, an 
insane man suddenly disappeared. No trace 
of his whereabouts could be discovered, and 
many supposed that he was dead. Sevea 
years after his disappearance, a person who 
had known him dreamed that he had been 
murdered by a certain family residing near 
at hand, and that he was buried ina certain 
spot. ‘This dream occurred several times, 
and was so vivid, that the dreamer related it, 
and induced other persons to aid him in dig- 
ging at the spot indicated in his dream.— 
‘They dug and found bones. ‘They also found 
a button and a knife, which were identified 
as the property of the missing man. ‘The fa- 
mily, consisting of a mother and two young 
men, sons, were arrested and imprisoned.— 
The sons, to save the mother, confessed the 
murder, On trial, however, they plead not 
guilty; but were nevertheless, found guilty, 
and condemned to be hanged. ‘The sentence 
was however commuted to imprisonment tor 
life in State Prison to which they were sent. 
Soon after the trial, a paragraph appeared in 


even the Irish people than all the doctors, law and when it cannot;%e thrown into the | '¥ attentive to the letter of my dircctions, as | the Post of this city, which led the old gen- 
Wirnieies ish fears! priests, and politicians together. (Not sree street, just as a broken wheel is thrown | ® life may dane Rar vat wie! ou need not | tleman refered to,(who was acquainted with 
of a compliment by the way.—Ep. ) into the lumber room to fall to pieces? ed rd thing pgs ots ooking inquiringly at | all the parties in the affuir,) to believe that 

* Each pleading look, that long ago There are two poor-houses in Dublin, con-| It is not to be expected that the master’s _ old » mp mp grin of acquieseence | the man supposed to be murdered was alive. 
Tecanned with heedless eye ; taining about sixteen hundred souls each.— | profits of a few hundred or thousand per an- ionae prenngene agne — He set to work, and by dint of inquiry, 


As a general thing they are, to appearance, 


num, should be decreased to the amount, | 


found the insane man on a farmin New Jer- 








was gazing as plainly there ‘Si a es 
Each face gazi 4 irae ° skill on this insignificant pauper child. sey. He was working on this farm under the 


; better tak t i d ixpence al- °s 
by; en care of than thousands who live] now and then, of one and sixpence, by al | But Kitty has more at stuke: sheis reeolv- eappeniiion thet k wae Kis own. The all go> 


in the back streets; but one thing looked too | lowing a little creature, that. has worked it- 


Slavery. As soon asa man and wife go to 


without fortciting its eighteen pence; or to 


of her own discernment, and to gain some 


much like what [ have heard of American] self ill in his service, to lie by fora week | ed to have Betsey back in the shop, in proof | tleman addressed him, saying: 


* Don’t you know me?’ 


ame" ’ oer : indulgence that she wants, in reward for the oN Aan . ” 
*No need of sulphurous lake, one of these houses they are separated forev- | retain its claim to re-admission on recovery. | '™ oe wh , t No—never saw you before.” 
No need baa coal, er, and have no communication whatever, ex-| Bat add to this the fuct, that what the child ee porvene ap Apeeetiy performed. She The old man dropped an English shilling, 
But only that crowd of human kind cept that once a week they are allowed to | earns is not at its own disposal, going to re- } nage ta J ry ee FO pardon, sit, but| which the insane man instantly clutched. 
Who wanted pity and dole— shake hands and chat half an hour or s0,| munerate the person who has charge of it, oy. i'm ne aan meg Baer at} Now,” said the old gentleman, * tell mo 
In ening rapt trough te" And towns who hat | fos dS eck ees ete we | Ro wr Tim tly ae sh ing i | who Lamy a who Jou ae angie 
"1 i j - i 2 sli , » i > 2 3 8 u a that hi ; % 
Will wring my sinful sou! ! riends out are only allowed to see them in| may believe the litle laborer must be in the hied aaleen the-wethenen deter. Kincealt you that shilling 


“Alas! I have walked through life 


Too heedless where I 


Na ing to trample m 
Ne ah te veriel pod. 


this way. For this reason thousands suffer 
most intensely, and many prefer to meet the 
“ Phantom of grissly bone,” than to be sent 
to the work house. Americans! be kind to 
the poor Irish who come among you; for they 


position of a shuttlecock, siruck alternately 
from one battledore to the other, until, escap- 
ing a stroke, it falls to the ground, and is 
trampled into kindred dust. 

Our little Betsey Smith’s situation is that of 


says “tis needful.” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t care. The child 
is il] and unfit to work, but she is in excel- 
leut hands here. You may call for a draught 


The insane man did as required, and pro- 
ved to be the missing individual. He was 
taken back to Vermont; and the two men re- 
leased, of course. ‘The insane man had,how- 
ever, to be exhibited publicly, and to thou- 


ag tt in the evening; till then, my good woman i 
that even the sparrow that falle | 2% an oppressed people. Let our land be, | thousands upon thousands in thisland. One a we, get paags: | : } | sands of people, before they would believe 
Ie not unmark'd of Godt in reality, an asylum for the down-trodden. parent lost i premature death, through mer- 7 F pas t, give “r cooling drink, and | that “he was himself.” 
"aon can afford to be generous. ciless exaction of labor beyond her strength, ’ les ape oe of ya chaps make 0° story is truth, and can be easily pro- 
*] drank cot draughts: most trying thing to my heart, since | the other by total desertion, first of his duties ‘ * b “© | ved by areference to the legitimate records 
o ry deal is ah I have been here, was on board the boat that | and then of his home. It is a small mattet among beggars, trying their hands, when the | of the time. It is a most curious “romance 


and flesh, and fowl and fruit, 


brought us from London to Liverpool last 
Tuesday night. There were about twenty 
cabin passengers, and over a hundred deck 
passengers,—the latter being men, women, 
and children, from one to two hundred hogs, 
a dozen head of cattle, and several horses.— 
They were all on one deck, in separate pens 


for whom she toils, or who is to deal out to 
her the very scanty portion of this world’s 
goods that falls to her lot. Under a differ- 
ent system—under the protection of Christian 
laws, administered ina Christian spirit—no 
doubt such helpless beings would find a fit- 
ting asylum, where their bodies would be 


master is away,’’ says Kitty, “ 1 was sorry 
to thwart such a nice young gentleman.” 

“TI never do, if I can help it,” observed the 
other. “They are oiten as clever as their 
masters, and it they do make a mistake now 
and then, among people that ain’t of no con- 
sequence, it helps them to be more skilful 
and careful when they come to practice 


in real life,” and ahead of all the fictions 
ever invented. Why don’t some dramatist 
take hold of it!—U. S. dmer. Republic. 


~ NOTICE 
Is hereby given, that a petition will be 
presented to the next Legislature of the State 








With satin divided only by bars. And there t Hu- | allowed to grow, their minds to expand, their rt: of Ohno, praying for the erection of a new 
iruseh ce onete fold; manity was on a level with beestnceeate not | constitutions to acquire some Pn ary and — wip ROS lene i pee FOF ed county out of the following townships ia 
But I never remembered the naked limbs on a level;—for the horses had awnings over | their hands to become both active and strong devseg ye “ibil Hy nd 1 soak tery aL Trumbull and € c » to be 
That froze with winter's them, and Humanity had none! Several of | for the various burdens and labors to which, rT a — o — any and lay quite still. | called the county of Cass with the seat of 
the women crept over into the horse apart-| ata proper age, they might be destined. But, he ok bow t rew the ae over | justice at Canfield Trumbull county, to wits 
‘The wounds I might have healed! ment and appeared to be very thankful for} alas! as respects the most nutmerous class ~ ao jeore hay Th eed b here, let her Milton, Jackson, Austintown, Youngstown, 
The haman sorrow and smart the little surplus of straw which the horses | of her people, the Christianity of England is | ; be re see, tee 1 send her off to you | Coitsville, Poland, Boardman, Canfield, Ells- 
And yet it never was in m did not occupy; most of them, however, were | a name, and her boasted laws of equal right | Nig ANG baer. wr ¢ chiveri worth, and Berlin, in ‘Trumbull county, and 
To play so ill a part; in the open air all night. It was quite cold, | and privilege are a farce. wicks Gees pocaaeiala antciat eat — Gesten, Geom, Beaver, and Spring 
; ; ot ; i , i - 2 c . . 
- But evil is wrought for want tremendous rough,—and many of the poor Betsey Smith’s employer having been thing has happened to put the old woman out "Grscher aie an a 


creatures were sza-sick, while the spray was 
beating over them constantly. In the morn- 


cheated of the price of toil, not yet perforin- 
ed, by the craft of her step-mother, and hav- 


of temper, and their poor supper is served out 


ble condition of the bed in which she has been 


4t—15. 








Ot, alagen Ter ervain hands, = ae nted a most heart-rending spec- | ing had, on the preceeding day, a little al- with a double allowance of scolding, while Anti Slavery Publications 

And tears began to stream ; tacle. Many of them were Irish peasants | tercation with the parish authorities, as to | °” inch ouly of rush-light is allowed them " F 

ee ee and fast coming to England with their hogs and poul- | their comparative claims on the child’s future to take up stairs. Phe girls who sleep with : J. EBLIZALSL TH EUTCHOOCR has 
‘was 80 extreme “y to pay their rents to Lords who are ob/ize | earnings, in which, with much trouble, he Betsey are inclined to grumble at tie inisera- | just received and has now for sale at her 











the Pioneer. ]} 
LETTER FROM ONE OF THE 
“ HUTCHINSON FAMILY.” 


to keep a score of servants, and ‘a coach 
and four,” in order to spend their income.— 
This is the way they do up business in this 
eye! A John Bull is a tyrant, and “can’t 
be ing else.” Uncle Sam is a hypocrite, 
because he says he is a republican yet holds 
three millions of colored people in ‘chains 
and slavery.”’ John Bull wauts Uncle Sam's 
territories to help support Mrs Victoria and 
all the little Victorias—and I believe means 


established his own, might naturally look 
with a suspicious eye on her absence. She 
was pethaps, kept away to work for them 
under pretence of illness; for Joe had been 
ordered to report her sick. After trying in 
vain the effect of cross-interrogation, enforced 
with a few heavy blows (for the “question” 
is sometimes administered in that way with- 
out the superintendence of a £ nd inquisi- 
C) 





tossing all day; But finding her more dis- 
tressed abott it than at her own sufferings, 
they kindly bid her not to mind. 

Having gathered a party about her, Betsy 
says, * Will you listen to mea bit?” I'd a 
own mammy net long ogni and she died, 
and I think Ton going to die too; znd I want 
to know where mammy is gone to, now she’s 
dead; so can you tell ime?” 


oarding house, Sarah Galbreath’s, west end 
of High st. 

THE CONSTITUTION A PRO-SLAV 
ERY COMPACT, or seLections rrom 
tuz Mapison Papers. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF THIEVES, 
OR A TRUE PICTURE OF THE AMERICAN 
Cuvrca anv Cierey, by S. S. Foster. 

COME OUTERISM, on rue purty oF sr- 


ra 
nd indae that boy reall ds c : c CESSION FROM A ConRUPT CHURCH, by Wm. 
Lever st., Mancusstea, to have them yet. But if Uncle Sam will let tot) and asthritimag ¥ |} Various replies were given. One said, “I ell. 
Eng., Oct., 16, 1845. his in a pe’. * ri tek all atte pede bn geen suppose she weut into the grave.” Another, THE AMERICAN CHURCHS rar BUL- 
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This woman, indeed, could have borne 
testimony that the little girl was so ill onthe 
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*“T never heatd such a rum speech.” Anda 
fourth, * Ghostesses is d people: they 
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tial office in the eyes of the workhouse peo- 
ple, more than counterbalanced any inclina- 
tion to tell the truth, or any Compunction for 
what she was helping to inflict on the iuno- 


but immediately a cloud that had obscured 
the fall moon also passes away, and froma 
sky of the deepest blue that beauteous orb 
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